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TO AMEND, THE FOREIGN SERVICE ACT OF 1946 





WEDNESDAY, JULY 14, 1954 


Housr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washinaton, dD. C, 


> 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a. m., in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, Hon. John M. Vorys, presiding. 

Mr. Vorys (presiding). The committee will come to order. We 
have before us today for consideration, a proposed amendment to the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, which reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States™of 


America un Congress assemoble l, 

(1) That section 413 (a) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 413. A person appointed as a Foreign Service officer shall receive basic 
salary at one of the rates of the class to which he is appointed which the Secretary 
shall, taking into consideration his age, qualifications, and experience, determine 
to be appropriate for him to receive. 

(2) That section 413 (b) of such Act is hereby repealed. 


I think it would be helpful if we would place in the record the letter 
of the Secretary of State to our chairman at this point. Without 
objection, that will be done. 

(The letter referred to is as follows): 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, July 1, 1954. 

Dear Mr, Cuiperrretp: The Public Committee on Personnel, which I ap- 
pointed last March, recently submitted its report to me. I support wholeheart- 
edly the general principles of this report. Knowing that recently you have been 
completely occupied with consideration of the mucual security bill, I have not 
approached you earlier to discuss the report. I hope that your time may now be 
somewhat more available and that it will be possible for members of my staff 
to meet with your committee and give a full explanation of the report. 

In order for the integration program recommended by the Public Committee 
to go forward with maximum effectiveness, one specific amendment to the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 is desirable. This is an amendment which would permit the 
transfer of officers from the Department, Foreign Service reserve, and Foreign 
Service staff to the Foreign Service officer corps at any of the salary rates of the 
Foreign Service officer class to which they are appointed. I now have such 
authority for class 6. Section 413 now requires that all new appointments to 
classes FSO-5 through FSO-1 be made to the minimum salary rate of the class. 
In many instances present well-qualified officers of the Department, upon assum- 
ing the obligation to serve overseas at the Department’s discretion, must take 
a substantial reduction in salary. This reduction, in some instances, may amount 
to as much as $1,900. 

The personnel improvement directive, adopted by the Department in 1951, 
also had as its goal the increase in the strength of the Foreign Service officer 
corps by the transfer of a sizable number of departmental, reserve and staff 
officers to that corps. The Department at that time announced that it would 
seek the necessary authority to permit appointments at any of the salary rates 
within the class. While the necessary legislative proposal was prepared, unfor- 
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tunately the Department did not press for congressional consideration. In response 
to the announced program, 2150 employees of the Department applied for trans- 
fer. To date, over 3 years later, less than 75 appointments have been made. 
One of the principal reasons for the delay on the part of applicants to appear for 
oral examination or to accept appointments after examination has been the 
sacrifice in salary required by the present law. 

I am enclosing a memorandum outlining in more detail our need for this 
amendment to the Foreign Service Act. I am also enclosing suggested language 
which would provide the Department the authority needed to make this pro- 
gram successful and which I respectfully urge be acted upon at this session of 
the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun Foster DULLEs. 

Enclosures. 


MEMORANDUM OF JUNE 30, 1954, REGARDING NEED FOR AMENDMENT AFFECTING 
LATERAL Entry INTO THE FOREIGN SERVICE OrriceER Corps 


1. The Secretary of State’s Public Committee on Personnel, appeinted in 
March of 1954, recommended measures for increasing the effectiveness of the 
Department’s career personnel 

2. The keystone recommendation was to combine into one Foreign Seivice 
officer corps the personnel now engaged in foreign service work above the clerical 
level both at home and abroad but heretofore organized in three separate grovps 
under three separate administrative systems, viz., the civil service, the Foreign 
Service officer corps, and the Foreign Service staff. 

3. This proposed integration will provide the following highly desirable 
advantages for the efficiency of the State Department: 

a) Elimination of the compartments into which a group doing the same 
kind of work is now divided and the substitution of 4 single administrative 
and personnel system in place of separate systems having separate legislative 
bases and separate rules for recruitment, training, promotion and retirement. 
This combination will eliminate various invidious disparities between the 
systems 

\b) Substantial increase in the flexibilitv of the Foreign Service. With all 
of the officers at home and abroad in a single Foreign Service obliged to 
serve whea requi.ed anywhere in the world, full use can be made wherever 
needed of all the various abilities and qualifications. 

FaciJitation of periodic rotation of Foreign Service officers to service 
in the United States At the present time only 119 out of 1,285 Foreign 
Service officers are on duty in the State Department in Washington. This 
means that Foreign Service officers seldom have home dut: and become 
unfamiliar with trends and developments in the United States. After the 
integration program has been put into effect, there will be some 1,400 positions 
for Foreign Service officers in the State Department so that the normal career 
of a Foreign Service officer will consist of alternating tours of duty of 4 
years in the United States and 6 years in the foreign field. 

4. The integration program can be carried out under the provisions of section 

517 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 which provides foi and encourages lateral 
entry into the Foreign Service officer corps of individuals who have served not 
less than 3 years in the State Department; i. e., either as civil service employees or 
Foreign Service staff employees. However, this legislative provision requires an 
individual who comes into the Foreign Service officer corps by lateral entry to 
start at the lowest pay of the Foreign Service officer class to which he is admitted. 
This cavses unreasonable hardship in that such an individual may have to accept 
a reduction of pay which may amount to as much as nearly $1,900. 
5. The proposed amendment to the Foreign Service Act has only the purpose of 
eliminating this hardship which would naturally serve to discourage civil service 
or Foreign Service staff people from lateral entry into the Foreign Service officer 
corps 

6. The proposed amendment does not permit admittance to the Foreign Service 
officer corps of any people from outside the Government service. In fact, lateral 
entrants must, under the Foreign Service Act of 1946, have served at least 3 years 
in the State Department 

7. The reason why this action is sought at this late date is that the Public 
Committee’s report was only recently available to and approved by the Secretary. 
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Mr. Vorys (presiding). Our first witness will be Hon. Charles E. 
Saltzman, the new Under Secretary of State for Administration. After 
long service in the Government, he went back into business and was 
drafted to be a member of the Secretary of State’s Public Committee 
on Personnel, as I understand, and has been drafted into his present 
position where the post of honor is the post of danger. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Saltzman. I believe the 
Under Secretary has a statement that it would be well for him to 
complete before we have questions. 

Would you proceed with your statement, Mr. Saltzman, in your 
own way? 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. SALTZMAN, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Sautzman. Mr. Chairman, my colleagues and I appreciate very 
much this opportunity to appear before this committee. With your 
permission, | would like to make a statement about the reasons why 
the Secretary of State has requested this amendment to the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, which is the subject of this hearing. 

The objectives of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 are clear. To 
use the words of the act, itself—and this is a quotation: 

These objectives are to insure that the officers and employees of the Foreign 
Service are broadly representative of the American people and are aware of and 
fully informed in respect to current trends in American life; to provide improve- 
ments in the recruitment and training of the personnel of the Foreign Service; 
and to provide a flexible and comprehensive framework for the direction of the 
Foreign Service in accordance with modern practices in public administration. 

Secretary Dulles implemented these statements of purpose when he 
convened his Public Com mittee on Personnel last March. He said in 
their directive: 

A Public Committee on Personnel is hereby established for the purpose of making 
recommendations to the Secretary of State concerning the measures necessary to 
strengthen the effectiveness of the professional service to a standard consistent 
with the vastly increasing responsibilities in the field of foreign policy which have 
devolved upon the President and the Secretary. 


THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE 


The Committee naturally will bear in mind the intent of Congress as expressed 
in the Foreign Service Act of 1946. It should review the recommendations of the 
prior study groups, particularly as they relate to the merging of departmental 
civil service personnel into the Foreign Service to the end that the Department 
and its establishments abroad may be staffed to the maximum possible extent by 
career personnel, specially trained for the conduct of foreign relations and obligated 
to serve at home or abroad, thus providing a stronger and more broadly based 
Foreign Service. , 

To the greatest degree possible the Committee’s recommendations should be 
cast within the authority conferred by the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

The problem facing the committee was serious, but it was in no 
sense a new one. It had existed for years—at least since the begin- 
ning of World War II. It was caused, first, by the suspension during 
World War II of normal recruiting for the Foreign Service and of the 
normal development of the Department’s administrative organiza- 
tion and facilities, and, second, because at the end of the war the 
United States was suddenly confronted by enormous and unprece- 
dented responsibilities as the leader of the non-Communist world. 
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These vastly increased responsibilities imposed a gigantic burden on 
the State Department which did not have adequate organizational 
machinery for the purpose. 

During this same period there was an absence of administrative 
continuity and vigorous management leadership. During the past 
decade no less than eight different individuals have been charged with 
the duties of the principal administrative officer. 

These administrative deficiencies created many specific and im- 
mediate problems. Some of them were critical. For instance, when 
Secretary Dulles assumed his duties last year, he found that the per- 
sonnel talents of his Department were not fully at his disposal. He 
discovered that it was difficult for him to assign qualified people 
where he needed them. Some excellent officers, whose specialities 
could have been most useful overseas, were locked in Washington 
under the civil service personnel system. 

The Secretary also found duplication in personnel management. 
In effect, he discovered that the personnel under his control were not 
administered under a common personnel system, but under two basi- 
cally different ones—the civil service and the Foreign Service. Each 
has separate recruitment, training, placement, promotion, separation 
and retirement systems. Dual personnel administration is therefore 
necessary. 

A chart entitled “Americans working under the Secretary of 


State’? was shown as follows:) 


AMERICANS WORK/NG UNDER 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE 





31 caiers OF Marssion-won-carEER—»___ 1329 FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
Sis 


I 







Py 2/5 FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE 
7 


$250 Civil SERVICE 


4244 FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF 


Mr. SatrzMan. This chart will give you an idea of how the personnel 
of the Department is divided. Today, the Secretary of State has 
approximately 11,000 American employees under his direction; 5,788 
shown on the right-hand side of the chart serve overseas under 1 
personnel system; 5,250 at home under another. None of these people 
are obligated to serve overseas. 

In the Foreign Service group, only 1,329 are Foreign Service 
officers ; 215 are Foreign Service reserve officers; and 4,244 are members 
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of the Foreign Service staff corps—1,474 of whom are in the officer 
category and 2,770 are not, being clerical, technical, or custodial 
employees. 


(A chart entitled “A third of the Department’s officers serve only 
in Washington” was shown as follows:) 


A THIRD OF THE DEPARTMENTS OFFICERS 
SERVE ONLY /N WASHINGTON 


va 





I3O0 tesrissareo) ae 1329 /3&/ 


Cid SERVICE /OMBIGH 5 AVE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OFFICERS ix tone OFFICERS STAFF OFHICERS 
EIGN SERVICE POSITIONS 
UNAVALABLE FOR OBL/GATED TO SERVE 
FOREIGN ASSIGNMENT AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Mr. Saurzman. Of this total employment of 11,000 American 
approximately 3,900, though separated into 3 distinct personnel 
categories, are performing substantially the same general type of 
officer duties. In some instances, they sit side by side in the same 
office, and are concerned with the same foreign affairs problem. 
Nearly one-third of these officers—highly qualified and possessed of 
vitally needed specialities—are immobilized in the State Department 
in Washington. 

A third serious problem was the absence of effective rotation to the 
United States. Despite a general willingness and desire on the part 
of the corps to alternate home duty with foreign, the statistics here are 
startling. For the Foreign Service officer corps generally, 43 percent 
excluding the junior officers in class 6—have had less than 1 year’s 
duty in ‘their own country. Other striking figures could be cited in 
this respect and are in the Public Committee’s report. The dis- 
advantages of this situation are obvious to you all. Inevitably, in- 
dividuals who remain abroad for very long periods both lose touch 
with developments in the United States and become absorbed in 
foreign points of view. 

These and other serious administrative problems caused Secretary 
Dulles in March of this year to appoint the Public Committee on 
Personnel, of which Dr. Henry M. Wriston was Chairman, and on 
which I had the privilege of serving with a number of men drawn from 
business, education, and Government, whom many of you know. 

50105—54——-2 
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Tue SeEcRETARY OF StaTeE’s Pustic COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL MEMBERS 


Norman Armour, Foreign Service officer, retired, former Assistant Secretary of 
State and former Ambassador 

John A. MeCone, president, the Joshua Hendy Corp., Los Angeles, and former 
Under Secretary of the Air Force 

Robert Murphy, ex officio member, Deputy Under Secretary of State 

Morehead Patterson, chairman and president, American Machine & Foundry 
Co.. New York 

Donald Russell, president of the University of South Carolina and former Assistant 
Secretary of State 


Charles E. Saltzman, general partner, Henry Sears & Co., New York, and former 
Assistant Secretary of State 
Johi Hay Whitney, Vice Chairman of the Committee, senior partner, J. H. 
Whitney & Co., New York ' 


Henry M. Wriston, Chairman of the Committee, president of Brown University 
CONSULTANTS TO THE COMMITTEE 


Walter J. Donnelly, Foreign Service officer, retired, former Ambassador and 
High Commissioner 
Charles J. V. Murphy, board of editors, Fortune magazine 
STAFI 
Carter L. Burgess, staff director 


Andrew B. Foster, associate staff director 


Philip H. Burris F. Patrick Kelly 

Howard E. Chaille Charles H. Mace 

Perry H. Culley Dana Orwick 

Robert B. Freeman Bradley H. Patterson, Jr. 
Paul Grabbe Walter N. Walmsley 


John W. Hanes, Jr. 

Mr. Sattzman. The Committee worked intensively and in May 
presented to the Secretary its report and a series of specific recom- 
mendations for action. The Secretary reviewed these with his prin- 
cipal advisers and on June 15 announced that he had approved all 
of the Committee’s fundamental recommendations. He stated at 
that time his belief that they would greatly benefit the Department 
and its employees both at home and abroad. 

I believe you are familiar with these recommendations, but I would 
like to mention the principal ones very briefly. 

First, integration of personnel. This is possibly the most important 
recommendation. It provides that over a 2-year period of time, 
qualified personnel of the State Department and Foreign Service 
doing similar work and having similar responsibilities to the Secretary 
of State, should, with their consent, be integrated into 1 personnel 
system. Such integration would make these officers always available 
for assignment wherever they would provide the maximum amount 
of usefulness to the Secretary and to the best interests of the United 
States. 

The proposal to integrate personnel of the Department and Foreign 
Service has been made many times: By the Hoover Commission in 
1949; by the Secretary of State’s Advisory Committee in 1950; and 
most recently, of course, by the Public Committee on Personnel. 

I might point out that the present integration proposal is consider- 
ably less sweeping than others such as the two I just mentioned. I 
think I can best illustrate the differences by this chart. 

(A chart was shown entitled ‘‘ A Unified Flexible Service Requires 
Readjustment of Personnel,’’ as follows:) 
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A UNIFIED FLEX/BLE SERVICE 


REQUIRES READJUSTMENT OF PERSONNEL 
ALL SURVEYS AGREE 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS SERVICE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS CORPS 1,000 
10,100 we 


“I 












200 FS. RESERVE 


4300 FS. STAFF 






PRESENT HOOVER ADVISORY PUBLIC 
STRENGTH COMMISSION COMMITTEE COMMITTEE 
1949 1950 1954 


Mr. Saurzman. The pair of columns on the left show the present 
American personnel strength under the control of the Secretary. The 
civil service is approximately equal in strength to the Foreign Service. 
The pair of columns on the right show the effect of the proposed 
integration program, The civil service would be reduced to about 
4,100, and the strength of the Foreign Service increased to about 
7,000. 

The Hoover Commission in 1949-—the second pair of columns from 
the left-—recommended a new single foreign-affairs corps with officer 
and staff categories, but this would have required basic new legisla- 
tion. The State Department’s 1950 Advisory Committee in turn 
proposed a single foreign-affairs service—shown in the third pair of 
columns-—but this also would have required basic new legislation. 

The Public Committee on the other hand, believed, and Secretary 
Dulles agreed, that the most effective long-range solution is not to 
merge all personnel into one foreign affairs service. Rather, to pro- 
vide for an integration of those personnel of the two systems whose 
functions and responsibilities converge. 

The first step in this process is to identify those positions in Wash- 
ington, and in the posts overseas, which are occupied by officers who 
are handling the same sort of foreign-affairs work. These positions 
would be designated “Foreign Service’’ positions and would be filled 
in the future by Foreign Service officers. 

The next step would be to effect the transfer of personnel in these 
positions to Foreign Service officer status, provided they are suitably 
qualified and are willing to transfer. This transfer would be effected 
on a voluntary basis, under a revised examination process, and would 
be carried out over a period of 2 years. This process would proceed 
on the assumption that an officer who is performing satisfactorily in 
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n Fore ign Service position now is eligible for transfer to the Foreign 
Service and that his current salary is justified. 

The examination process will be administered with the utmost 
care in order that transfe T to the Foreign — would be limited 
to persons who are properly qualified, and to prevent hardship and 
inequities, and to minimize personal inconvenience to the people 
concerned. 

\ chart was shown entitled “Toward an Integrated Foreign 
Service,’ as follows: 


TOWARD AN !NTEGRATED FOREIGN SERVICE 





Gz FOREIGN 3900 FOREIGN 
RVIKE OFFICERS SERVICE OFFICERS 
3) CHIEFS OF / CHIEFS OF MISSION. / 
MISSION - WON-CAREER | / NON-CAREER 1 / 
215 FOREIGN 
SERVICE 
RESERVE 
4100 
CiViL — 
{ SERVICE 7 
; , 
j A 
i 5 ee «FOREIGN SERVICE 
SERVICE STAFF “RESERVE 
a, | 
oN 
$250 Gtvit SERVICE 3/00 FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF 


BEFORE INTEGRATION AFTER iNTEGRATION 


Mr. SaurzmMan. This chart compares the situation the way it is 
today with the way it will be after integration is achieved. The FSO 
corps will have a strength of about 3,900, where before it had 1,329. 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946 affords the authority, if adjusted 
in one important respect, and an admirable basis for the integration 
into the Foreign Service officer corps of those officers of the De ‘part- 
ment, reserve and staff, who are qualified and willing to be transferred. 

In order to carry out this highly desirable program properly and to 
secure its benefits to the Government and to the personnel of the State 
Department, we need the help of the Congress and particularly of 
this committee. 

An amendment of the 1946 act is necessary. In particular, we 
believe that it is indispensable to an expeditious and successful carry- 
ing out of the integration program for the Congress to authorize a 
revision of the language of section 413. This section now requires 
an individual who enters laterally into the Foreign Service to be 
admitted only at the lowest salary rate of the Foreign Service officer 
class into which he enters. The amendment being sought would 
extend to the Secretary of State permissive authority to appoint an 
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officer at any of the salary steps of the class into which a qualified 
person enters laterally. Under the present provisions of section 413, 
an individual departmental officer might be required to accept a 
salary reduction of as much as $1,900 per year. It seems particularly 
unfair to cut an officer’s salary when he is doing a satisfactory job 
and is accepting the additional obligation of service overseas as the 
Secretary might require. 

Officers appointed under the integration program will have to 
fulfill all the obligations undertaken by the Foreign Service officers. 
They will be subject to assignment on a worldwide basis—to bad 
posts as well as good—at the Department’s discretion. They will 
be promoted only on the basis of demonstrated competitive merit. 
They will be subject to selection-out. 

Conversely, they should receive the benefits provided by law 
relative to allowances, leave, and medical assistance. 

The Foreign Service retirement provisions, in recognition of the 
adverse conditions under which FSO’s must sometimes serve—are 
more liberal than the civil service retirement benefits in that they 
provide for earlier voluntary retirement and somewhat higher annu- 
ities. On the other hand, the civil service system provides better 
survivorship benefits. 

The Department recognizes that the older departmental lateral 
entrants who have had considerable Government service in the 
United States should not reap a retirement windfall for this service. 
Therefore, the Department will do two things: First, we will impose 
a maximum age limit on lateral candidates in order that a depart- 
mental officer will have to serve a reasonable period of years overseas 
before being retired mandatorily at age 60 as required by the law; 
and, second, we will notify lateral candidates that applications for 
voluntary retirement for which Foreign Service officers at age 50 
with 20 vears of service become eligible will not be approved by the 
Secretary until an officer has completed a reasonable period of over- 
seas service in the Foreign Service—probably not less than 5 years. 

We believe these two administrative actions will largely solve this 
problem. 

The second principal recommendation was for a Foreign Service 
scholarship training program. 

Secretary Dulles has called this ‘a bold and imaginative” program 
for assuring 2 more representetive recruitment system for the Foreign 
Service. This proposal would be somewhat similar to the time-tested 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps contract system. Appoint- 
ments to the scholarships would be made by Congressmen, Senators, 
and the President, and quelified appointees would receive financial 
assistance from the Government during the final 2 years of their 
college training. 

Final entry into the Foreign Service officer corps would, of course, 
depend as it does now upon their success in nationwide competition 
with other candidates, including both scholarship trairees and other 
competing young men and women. But the committee believed, 
and the Secretary agreed, that the scholarship training pregram would 
help to create a more broadly based Foreign Service with its roots 
among all the American people. 

How much will this integration cost? As the com mittee’s report 
indicates, increased appropriations will be required if this recom- 
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mendation is to be implemented. The public committee did not 
make this recommendation for additional funds lightly. I think you 
know that most of us on the committee are businessmen and we feel 
we already pay enough taxes. It will nevertheless cost some money 
to implement the Secretary’s integration program. 

If the integration is fully achieved, the additional annual costs will 
be approximately $1,485,000. This is a maximum figure, based on 
the assumption that the target figure of 3,900 FSO’s would become 
a reality 

Maintenance of the Foreign Service retirement fund on an actuarily 
sound basis, under existing legislation, and, providing the 3,900 
strength corps is achieved, would require an additional $1,550,000 
annually. 

I assume and fully expect that these estimates can and will be 
reduced as we more carefully analyze the exact character of the 
transfer. 

I assure the committee that vigorous efforts will be made not only 
to hold these additional costs to a minimum but to effect economies 
in the existing organization. 

The reforms which the Secretary is anxious to introduce have been 
needed for years. Previous efforts to carry them out have met with 
failure for one reason or another, including the enormous pressure of 
foreign affairs problems and an unfortunate lack of continuity in the 
top administrative positions in the Department. We need the pro- 
posed amendment now in order that the integration program, which 
has been needed for such a long time, will not be de ‘laved. 

There can be no question that all of us in this room believe that the 
United States needs and will always need a Department of State. 
Recognizing this, it follows, and particularly in these times, that the 
United States ought to have the best State Department in the 
world, administered better than any other, and staffed with the best 
American men and women that we can possibly get. 

This program, which has been approved by the Secretary of State, 
will go far to achieve that objective. 

That is my statement, sir. 

Mr. Vorys (presiding). Thank you very much, Mr. Saltzman. 
We will first call on our chairman, who asked me to preside at this 
session as chairman of the Subcommittee on State Department 
Organization and Personnel. 

Chairman Currerrietp. Thank you very much, Mr. Saltzman, 
for a very constructive statement. Naturally, I am quite interested 
in the Foreign Service and building up our Foreign Service to a point, 
as you say, that will make it the best in the world. I am rather 
disturbed about your situation. Mr. Vorys doesn’t know it, perhaps, 
but he and I were elected at the same time in 1938 and we came to 
Congress January 3, 1939. Since that time there have been 6 
Secretaries of State and 49 Assistant Secretaries of State. They come 
and go and are forgotten. 

Now take your situation. You have a terrifically important job 
trying to work out the problems of personnel and improve our Foreign 
Service. Yet your position expires soon and the chances are that we 
lose vour services, which I think will be unfortunate. 

Do you think within the length of time that you have until your 
office expires that you can do this job? 
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Mr. SaLtzMaNn. No, sir, I know that I cannot complete the job at 
that time, but I hope to be able to get it well started. 

Chairman CHIPERFIELD. Of course, we are going at this thing 
piecemeal, today, with just this one phase of lateral entry into the 
Foreign Service. I feel strongly that we ought to tackle the whole 
problem. At the next session the Congress should go into this 
Foreign Service problem. I was very much interested and im- 
pressed with the Wriston report and its recommendations. I would 
like to see this whole matter be given priority next January or 
February when we have time to do the job properly. 

I believe that Mr. Vorys’ interest in the Foreign Service is invalu- 
able. He served on a subcommittee with Mr. Kee and Mr. Richards. 
The subcommittee rewrote to a considerable extent the Foreign 
Service Act. What year was that? 

Mr. Vorys. That was 1946. 

Chairman CurpPerFieLp. As I mentioned to you before the meet- 
ing—I hope you don’t mind talking this problem over a little bit, 
but I think you people have been too conservative in what you have 
asked for. No other department is hesitant in asking for what it 
needs and what is necessary. I believe that the importance of the 
Foreign Service is such that there should be no hesitation about 
coming down here and asking us for what is necessary to make it a 
fine service. 

I was overseas this past vear and I saw the effect of cutting personnel 
in our embassies and what it did to morale. It is tragic, simply tragic. 
Men who have been trained along the necessary lines in our Foreign 
Service, maybe with 10 years’ service, who studied a language, have 
been dropped. I recall one man who was really the right-hand man of 
our Minister in Finland; he knew the language, and for some reason or 
other, a cut came from Washington, and we lost his services. 

Those are the problems we are up against. I am delighted that 
you are here. | hope that you will leave some people behind who are 
just as.much interested in this problem as you are and that they will 
be able to come up with a well-rounded program at the be ginning of 
the next session, so that we can have a service of which we are proud. 
They are just as much soldiers as the man in uniform. They are really 
our first line of defense. 

One question I would like to ask you: I have been a little disturbed 
about lateral entry into the Foreign Service for this reason. Career 
men in the Foreign Service have to take a difficult written examination 
and an oral examination and they start at the bottom of the class. 
These men—and I have no doubt that they are good men who are 
going in laterally—jump over some of those men, in higher classifica- 
tions and higher salaries. 

Do you think that makes any problem so far as career men are 
concerned in the Foreign Service? 

Mr. SatrzmMan. I think there is a problem, there, Mr. Chairman, 
but I would like to mention two points about it. I do not think i 
is an insuperable problem. I think it is one that can be handled. 
The first point is, the solution of that problem, like the working out 
of this whole program that the Secretary has approved, depends 
essentially upon the quality of the administration it gets. If it is 
well administered and carefully administered, those things like the 
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ones that you have mentioned must be foreseen, taken into account, 
and handled in an equitable manner. If it isn’t administered well, 
it wouldn’t be any good, but neither will anything else about the 
State Department be any good, if it hasn’t got careful, good 
Saealeiatan ition. 

The other point I would like to mention is that id leally it would be 
much better if most t of the people i in the Fore is on Sel vice had started 
at the bottom and undergone the recruitment requirements that you 
mention and had worked their way up, but we haven’t got time for 
that. The Foreign Service, for reasons which I tried to explain in 
some detail in my statement, needs this broadening and expansion 
now and it has needed it for years. If we wait to do that by means 
of bringing them up from the bottom, we just haven’t got that time. 
The United States will have to do something about it now and not 
wait for that long process. 

Chairman CurperFietp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Satrzman. Could I make one other remark about one thing 
you said when you spoke of doing the whole job, rather than doing it 
on a piecemeal basis: The State De partment is, of course, very loath 
to bring one item to you in this program the way it is doing now,. We 
would much rather treat the whole thing as a whole. T he only 1 reason 
we are doing it now is that we want to get on with the integration pro- 
gram and not have it delayed for 6 or 8 or 10 months, and we have to 
have this amendment because otherwise people will be discouraged 
from going laterally into the Foreign Service and taking a salary cut, 
as many of them will have to do. 

Chairman CurperrieLp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Vorys (presiding). Mr. Carnahan 

Mr. Carnawan. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Vorys. Mrs. Bolton 

Mrs. Botron. Mr. Chairman, I am very troubled about the whole 
picture. I have been deeply interested in the Foreign Service for 
many years and have seen, as Mr. Chiperfield has, the result of cuts 
and so on, out in the field. I have also seen the results of extremely 
bad administration at home. I have seen the degeneration of methods 
of procedure in examinations, I have watched it go from having men 
like Bill Castle and Wilbur Carr and Joe Grew and a few of those men, 


knowing the languages exceedingly well, give the orals, know what 
they are doing, and see the program degenerate into a second-rate kind 
of business. That has troubled me very much. I have watched the 


effect on the morale of the men. It is not conducive to better morale 
when a man has spent 2 or 3 years in a country like Turkey or Iran, 
uses his own money and time to learn the language, has it all learned 
and has the confidence of the people there, to be sent to some other 
place where the language is of no use to him. His years have been 
spent, his money is gone, he has a family and could have spent his 
money on his children’s education, perhaps, an item which we do 
little 3 about. 
| have been deeply troubled about it. 

I was appointed the congressional member. of the Foreign Service 
Institute at the same time Cabot Lodge was there. During the 
period we served, we had two meetings. I then tried exceedingly 
hard to get them to call another meeting. I ended up by feeling that 
the Department itself didn’t want that Institute, that it interfered 
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with their methods of procedure, that they were not giving it honest 
help, that they were determined not to have another meeting because 
they didn’t want to have the questions which Mr. Lodge and I asked, 
which at one point were very interesting because they brought out 
the anger of the professional men who were trying to make this a 
success and one of them finally said, ‘‘Well, if the Congress would just 
decide what it wanted in the way of a Foreign Service officer, and then 
train them, we might know what to do, here, and then if you didn’t 
let him down afterward by giving him no pay and sending him some- 
where where what he learned did him no good, maybe we could do 
something with the Institute.” 

I felt annoyed, as he did. Then I suddenly realized that another 
couple of years went by and there was no meeting of the Institute and 
no liaison, at all, between this committee or the State Department 
committee, on what the State Department was supposed to be trying 
to do. 

It just seemed to me a very tragic situation was going on. 

When the integration matter first started, we then knew that the 
then Secretary of State wasn’t at all keen about the Foreign Service as 
such. Those of us who knew Mr. Hoover knew he wasn’t keen about 
the Foreign Service as such and some of us wondered whether there 
had been a fair examination of the whole integration program and 
whether we were going to lose more than we gained in service abroad. 
You are quite right. We should be building the greatest Foreign 
Service the world has ever seen; and we are not and we haven’t been 
and it is high time we were. I was delighted to notice some of the 
names of the men on the committee who served with you, but except 
for 1 or 2, it seemed to me there was a great dearth of people who really 
knew the history, knew the problems, knew the things that had been 
wrong in the administration, and, of course, there was no real adminis- 
trator for a long time and everything was difficult. 

Now I don’t know how- frankly, | approached this with great 
suspicion—not suspicion of you or Norman Armour or Jock Whitney 
or any of the rest of you, but of the process that has been gone through. 
Then you come up with a little piece of it and then Mr. Vorys tells me 
this morning that the Civil Service Committee is canceling out some 
of our Foreign Service Act of 1946, and they are working on this, and 
so where is it all going to go? 

| know of the men who were locked in office. I also know of many 
fine men in the field we have lost who should be used today. They are 
people we cannot afford to lose because of their knowledge and expe- 
rience. I also know instances where, instead of sending people who 
can speak Indian tongues to Guatemala—and I know they are hard 
to find—where things recently exploded, just the opposite has been 
done. But do we seek out men who already know languages of that 
kind to get down under to the people? That is the only way we are 
going to save the free world. I would urge such action upon the 
Department. 

Are you contemplating anything that would be along that line? 
Are you going to go out and seek such people? How is it going to 
be done? 

Mr. Saurzman. The Secretary of State is troubled about the impact 
of the things that you have been talking about. That is the reason 
he appointed the Public Committee on Personnel. If I may say so, 
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a rather larger proportion than one might have expected on that 
Committee had some background on the problem, including the Chair- 
man who, I discovered to my surprise—I didn’t realize it—had 
known the Department very intimately way back in Secretary 
Hughes’ incumbency. 

Mrs. Bouron. I remember that. 

Chairman CuHrIPERFIELD. Were you a Foreign Service officer? 

Mr. Sautzman. No, sir; I have never been. I once worked in the 
State Department 6 or 7 years ago, but I have never been in the For- 
eign Service. 

The things that you have been talking about are, in the main, 
administrative failures. The Foreign Service Institute has never been 
what the 1946 act clearly intends it to be, and that is set forth clearly 
by the committee in its report, because it hasn’t been properly ad- 
ministered, and it is just because of those things 

Mrs. Bouron. They have had such fine men at the head of it and 
they never could do anything. They were always blocked off. 

Mr. Satrzman. But it was the Secretary’s concern with those 
matters and his determination to improve the administration that 
caused him to take this action to approve the report—and if I may say 
so, allows me to be sitting here. 

Mrs. Botron. I confess, I am very happy it is you and I will per- 
haps approach it with less suspicion because it is you. However, I 
shall expect a great deal of information before I am through. 

Mr. SatrzmMan. This integration program does not contemplate 
bringing into the Service of the State Department any people from 
outside the State Department. It doesn’t increase the number of 
employees in Government, at all. 

Mrs. Botron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for letting me express 
myself on these matters. 

Mr. Vorys. I would like to say the unfortunate part of this is that 
here on July 14, we are called upon to take a look at this Wriston 
report which had very many phases covering or at least attempting 
to wrestle with some of the problems you mention, but we don’t have 
even time to look into it thoroughly. For instance, as to the Foreign 
Service Institute, the report dwells on that at some length and makes 
recommendations to improve it, but we are called upon, here, at this 
late date, merely as you say to take one little chip at the problem, 
which we cannot do intelligently unless we have the whole thing in 
mind. It is unfortunate that it comes up that way, but that is the 
way this nauzhty world goes along. 

Mrs. Kelly—— 

Mrs. Ketiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I gree with my colleagues in their statements, but I feel, too, that 
I need more time to study this report. However, there are several 
questions I would like to ask: Has this administration sought recom- 
mendations from previous Secretaries of State? 

Mr. SattzmMan. I beg your pardon? 

Mrs. Ketuiy. Did this administration in the Wriston report seek 
recommendations from former Secretaries of State? I don’t see their 
nemes on this Committee in any way, nor have they asked them for 
statements. 
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Mr. Sautzman. The Public Committee on Personnel reviewed 
studies and recommendations that were made during the regimes of 
previous Secretaries. As far as I know, the Committee didn’t consult 
directly while it was conducting its survey, any previous Secretary. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Did the y call any of them to hes arings or request them 
to make statements in ne with present changes’? 

Mr. SattzMan. No. 

Mrs. Ketiy. That is one feature that I think has been overlooked in 
all hearings and reports. Whether you agree with the viewpoints of 
the previous administration, you might seek their advice, and I think 
it would be very noteworthy. We may not agree to take any of their 
recommendations, but certainly we might benefit by their experience 
in office and I would certainly like to see if we couldn’t in future hear- 
ings we have on this matter, request recommendations from those 
people. 

Mrs. Botton. Would the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. Ketuy. Yes; | would. 

Mrs. Bouton. It was my understanding that the Hoover Com- 
mission report was practically prepared by Mr. Acheson. 

Mrs. Ketty. You had Mr. Byrnes and. Mr. Marshall and many 
others. 

Mrs. Bourton. Mr. Byrnes wasn’t in long enough to do much about 
it, was he? 

Mrs. Ketuiy. I have not studied this report carefully. I feel the 
administration should have requested this legislation earlier in this 
session. 

Mr. Bentiey. I believe there are three former Assistant Secretaries 
of State on the committee. 

Mrs. Ketuy. May I ask if the objective is to include all personnel, 
both in this country and abroad, under the Secretary of State? 

Mr. Saurzman. No, Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketty. Is that the overall objective? 

Mr. Sautzman. No. The proposal that all of the people at home 
and abroad who are doing the officer type of foreign affairs work and 
doing jobs where service both at home and abroad is of advantage to 
the State Department and to the individual, be in one personnel 
system, namely, the Foreign Service officer corps. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Well, the number is just the officer corps that you 
have, isn’t it? Is it the number on the charts you have given us, 
or is it the entire personnel down to the bottom level? Do you not 
consider them just as important? 

Mr. SaLttrzMan. Yes, but they don’t have to be able to serve both 
at home and abroad, because of the jobs they do. 

Mrs. Ketty. I think the rules and regulations involving them are 
just as important. After all, they represent America when living in 
other countries. 

There is one other question I want to ask: Do you have any language 
requirement or historical requirement for any of these people? An 
extra language, or a knowledge of the region you are sending them 
into? Is there any requirement like that? 

Mr. SatrzMaNn. Foreign Service officers are required at the present 
time to exhibit linguistic ability in at least, I think one language. 
Those who enter laterally under the integration program will be 
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required either to do that or to undertake to acquire the language 
ability promptly. 

Mrs. Ketuy. You are not going to require them to have it before 
they are assigned? 

Mr. SarrzMan. Not in every case; no. 

Mrs. Ketuy. In your rotation, would you send them to a country 
completely foreign to them? 

Mr. SautrzMan. A great many of them would not have been abroad 
before. 

Mrs. Ketiy. One of the consultants to the committee is Walter 
Donnelly who was certainly well acquainted with the Latin nations. 
He was taken out of Austria and sent to Germany—and then resigned. 
To me this was an outrage. He had been recalled and sent as a 
consultant to a country where there is diffic ulty at the present time. 

Mr. Satrzman. They want to use maximum use of language 
ability, but I don’t think we can possibly expect to have every ybody 
who comes in ready made a linguist. 

Mrs. Kextty. Don’t you think that is one objective we should 
aim for? 

Mr. SatrzmMan. Yes, indeed, I do. 

Mrs. Boiron. That means a change in your public-school system, 
doesn’t it, and our local education system in America? 

Chairman CuHIPERFIELD. They simply don’t do it. The Foreign 
Service man may be proficient in French but he will not be sent to a 
post where his language does him any good. 

Mr. Carnauan. I don’t think that we should overhaul the public- 
school system just to meet the language requirements of the compara- 
tively few Foreign Service officers. I wonder what percentage of our 
people will go into Foreign Service of the great mass of humanity that 
we are educs rating through our public se hools. 

Mrs. Ketuiy. I am sure all of us as Congressmen receive many re- 
quests for admission into the Foreign Service from people who are 
interested. We receive those requests and we have no place to send 
them. If they are qualified, we can’t place them. 

Mr. Vorys. In preparing the Foreign Service Act of 1946 the sub- 
committee consulted with all living Secretaries of State and under- 
secretaries. I remember taking on part of that chore myself—I 
checked with Bill Castle and Sumner Wells. 

Mrs. Keuiy. That was back in 1946 and we are in 1954 with things 
changed completely. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a lot of com- 
ments about the Service as such, but I'll try to confine my remarks 
specifically to the amendment we have before us. 

In the first place, I notice that the proportion of FSO’s to FSS’s 
would be a little on the top-heavy side if this went through; am I 
correct? 

Mr. SattzmMan. The total of FSO’s will be 3,900 and the total num- 
ber of Foreign Service staff would be 3,100, but I would like to point 
out in that connection about 1,400 of the Foreign Service officers will 
serve in the United States under this scheme, where all of those For- 
eign Service staff people are abroad. 

Mr. Bentuey. | would like to know more about the positions that 
you contemplate will be Foreign Service positions. Can you basically 
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describe what positions those would be in the Department today that 
could be filled by FSO’s? 

Mr. Sattzman. Yes. I think I could best do that by giving you 
the criteria that were recommended by the Wriston committee in that 
respect. They are quite short and they describe them quite pre- 
cisely: 

All positions in the United States and Foreign Service posts abroad will be 
designated for staffing from the Foreign Service officer category if they are (1) 
middle-grade or senior positions for which a need and reasonable opportunity 
exist for interchangeability between the United States and abroad in the same or 
closely related fields of activity; and junior level positions which logically lead to 
such middle-grade or senior positions; and, (2) are concerned with: 

(a) The conduct, observation, or analysis of foreign affairs, including the spe- 
cialized aspects thereof; 

(b) The relations between the United States Government and the interest and 
welfare of United States citizens abroad; or between the United States Govern- 
ment and foreign nationals; or 

(c) The executive management of our udministrative responsibility for the 
overseas operations of the Department and the Foreign Service (but not includ- 
ing clerical tasks). 

Mr. Sattzman. Those are jobs above the clerical categories which 
are involved with either foreign affairs matters, or the administra- 
tion of them, as distinguished from very specialized or very technical 
matters. 

Mr. Bentiey. By that you mean, I suppose, some of the related 
positions, such as commercial, treasury, agricultural, mineral, et 
cetera, et cetera. 

Mr. Sauttzman. And no doubt certain technical specialities such as 
communications specialties, where if the man is doing the job here 
there is no reason for him to go abroad and back and forth. 

Mr. Bentiey. Let me refer to the problem of the people in the 
Department who would be amalgamated into the Foreign Service and 
who in many cases I presume would be asked, although they might be 
well settled here, and who might have had 15 or 20 years in the De- 
partment, and may have fairly stable living conditions here in Wash- 
ington, those people would be required more or less to pull up roots and 
go abroad under this plan; is that correct? 

Mr. SauTzMAn. Yes. 

Mr. Bent.iey. I don’t know if you can answer this or not, but over 
a period of time, how much rotation has there been among these people 
in the Department to the effect that they are possessed of a certain 
amount of general knowledge, or have they become pretty much 
specialists in their own field? Do you follow me? 

Mr. Satrzman. Yes. I don’t think I can answer that as accurately 
as some of my colleagues, because I haven’t been in this business very 
long, but my impression, which I would like to check with them on the 
spot, here, 1s that there is a moderate but not a systematic degree of 
rotation, because promotion among the civil-service people depends 
on getting a better job and the better job may be a different job and, 
therefore, involve different work than the previous job. I think 
Mr. Wailes could probably tell you more about that than I can. 
This is Edward T. Wailes whom you know well. 

Mr. Vorys. We are very happy to have Mr. Wailes. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD T. WAILES, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Waxes. For example, take the legal people. There are people 
who are trained for that and hired for that, and they wouldn’t come 
under these jobs because we don’t need many legal advisers abroad. 
There are other specialties such as economic officers who recently, as 
a result of the Hoover Commission report, have been merged into our 
geographic bureaus and sit right at the same desk with political officers, 
now. I think they would benefit by service abroad. 

Mr. Bentiey. Take Mr. “X’’ who has been on a political desk for 
10 or 15 years and has been acquainting himself with the affairs of 
one particular country. He has been a political desk officer all the 
time. That is all he has done. Presumably, being a political desk 
officer he would be filling a position which would be described as a 
dual position or a Foreign Service position, let’s say. 

Now, under this proposal, you would be asking him to, as I say, 
pull up roots and go abroad. Unless you sent him to the country 
and it might be a very small country where he had background, 
what earthly good would he be to the Service in any other part of the 
world or in any other type of work? 

Mr. Sarrzman. I think he would be a good deal of use. I think 
that one would try to send him to the place he knows about, of course, 
and if that could be done in connection with all the other personnel 
assignments, it would be done, but I think it happens in all walks of 
life where people get sent to countries to work where they haven’t 
been before. 

Mr. Bentiey. But, when you take a man who is a specialist for 20 
years and then you ask him to be a utility man for a while, obviously 
the man’s capability and usefulness to the Service is determined by 
the amount of broad background he has had and by the amount of 
work he can do. Of course, the best person is a utility man, or a 
pinch-hitter, am I right? A man who can fill a lot of slots in a lot of 
different places. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Sartrzman. You have to have some of those, but you will also 
have to have some specialists. 

Mr. Bentiey. That’s what I’m trying to find out. Would these 
people who have been specialists all their lives continue to be special- 
ists or would they be expected to broaden out all of a sudden? 

Mr. Satrzman. They wouldn’t be expected to broaden out all of a 
sudden because the program permits the Department to make greater 
use of and pay more attention to specialties because there are more 
people involved and more flexibility per assignment. If this man who 
had been on a desk for 12 or 15 years gets sent to that country he 
would be more desirable. His first assignment abroad could better 
be that than something else. If he cannot go there, I don’t think he 
is not of great use to the Government because in any business people 
get sent abroad after 15 or 20 years to some country and they have to 
learn about the country—they do—and at first they are as strange as 
anybody coming in any new situation, but if they are any good they 
will become useful and if they aren’t any good they won’t make the 
grade. 

Mr. Bentiey. Do you anticipate that a lot of people who have 
become well settled here in departmental life over a period of years 
will be very anxious to go abroad? 
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Mr. SatrzmMan. I don’t know how many will be very anxious, 
Mr. Bentley. The indications we have so far that a very substantial 
number are interested in it, are at least willing to. 

Mr. Bentiey. And, conversely, under the present system of al- 
lowances, would you think there are many FSO’s who will be anxious 
to return to Washington where they don’t get those allowances? 

Mr. SavrzMan. That is hard for me to appraise. They certainly 
get penalized financially by going back to Washington, unfortunately. 

Mrs. Boiron. So, they go into business. 

Mr. SattzMan. How much that may be counterbalanced by the 
desirability of getting home once in a while, which I think most people 
enjoy, | don’t know. 

Mr. Bentiey. There are so many of these problems that I think I 
agree with Mr. Vorys and the chairman—in fact, all of my colleagues 
here today—that it requires a great deal of study. I think I have 
taken enough time, Mr. Vorys. 

Thank you, Mr. Saltzman. 

Mr. Vorys. If I may, I have a couple of questions: How many 
would you want to induct into the Foreign Service laterally in the 
next 9 months? 

Mr. Saurzman. That is hard to estimate, Mr. Vorys, because it 
depends on two things, how many volunteer initially and how long it 
takes to process it, but my guess would be in the next 9 months 
considerably less than half the total possible number would or could 
be inducted and I would like to ask, | think Mr. Arthur Jones, if he 
agrees with that. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR JONES, CHIEF, PERSONNEL PROJECTS 
STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Jones. I would think if we could get half the total number in, 
within that period of time, that would be an optimistic, but neverthe- 
less a very desirable goal. 

Mr. Vorys. That is about 1,300? 

Mr. SaLtTzMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you mean then that although you are talking 
about a 2-year stretch for the whole integration approach, you would 
expect to get most of them within the first year? 

Mr. Jones. I think that would be the period where the impetus 
would be the greatest and the proposal would be to try to move the 
program as rapidly as possible, concluding it within the 2-year period. 

Mr. Vorys. Now, these dual-service jobs— that definition you read 
off may be a guide to somebody, but it sounds like most anybody who 
works around the State Department and a lot of other offices in town. 
I have before me what I understand is your summary of departmental 
positions according to personnel categories. Now, no doubt you are 
familiar with this, “because you helped to set it up. 

Are these the dual-service positions that you are talking about? 

Mr. Satrzman. The ones in the last column on the right. 

Mr. Vorys. Are the dual services? 

Mr. Satrzamn. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. For instance, take in “Budget reports and finance” 
there would be 10 that would have to be able to go back and forth? 

Mr. SatrzMan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Vorys. And, in administration? 

Mr. SautTzMan. 36. And, 1 can show a breakdown of those, if you 
would like what kind of people they are. 

Mr. Vorys. I think the committee would be very much inter- 
ested—— 

Mr. Sauttzman. Do we have that with us? 

Mr. Jones. We don’t have the breakdown on the designated posi- 
tions. 

Mr. SautzmMan. We can provide that for you. 

Mr. Vorys. I think our committee would like to have not neces- 
sarily an exhaustive breakdown, but at least some illustrative exam- 
ples. There are a number of places I can conceive of where there 
ought to be foreign personnel. There are a lot of positions that are 
extremely useful and valuable, that I can’t see any sense changing into 
Foreign Service positions. I don’t think the people on those desks 
are going to transfer and I think that the danger is that only the poor 
ones who want to get in on possible windfalls will be the ones who want 
to transfer. 

One thing impresses me about this: Over there in the Pentagon, of 
the people ‘who work there, about 20 percent are military officers. 
These officers don’t stay continually in the Pentagon because they 
deal with foreign service of the most rigorous type—that is military 
service that has to do with wars and things like that. I can’t visualize 
the need in the State Department for 50 percent Foreign Service 
officers. I am bringing that up as a criticism for you to knock down. 

Mr. Saurzman. I have been to the Pe ntagon a number of times for 
periods of duty myself. I believe people doing the officer type of work 
are very preponderantly in uniform. 

Mr. Vorys. Three percent of our military officers are stationed in 
Washington. There are about 10,000 assigned to Washington, which 
would be about 3 percent in the Pentagon. 

Mr. SautrzMan. But, I think the comparison is what percentage of 
the people in the Pentagon Building doing officer type of work have 
soldier or sailor or flier suits on, and almost all of them have. 

Mr. Vorys. I would like to see their dual service chart. 

Mr. SaurzMan. They are subject to duty anywhere. 

One of the lines you noticed was administration. Take that, for 
example. 

I believe, and I think you could agree, that to have intelligent, 
understanding administration in the State Department, you've got 
to have a substantial number of your people engaged in administra- 
tion, particularly in the higher brackets of it who have been in the 
field, served in the field and understand the problems in the field. 

Mr. Vorys. There would need to be some, I presume. 

Mr. Satrzman. We can provide you with that information that 
you asked for. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix, p. 35.) 

Mr. Vorys. What I am so concerned about is that we are clipping 
at hardly a corner of this. I have before me a report of a Presiden- 
tial Committee headed by Mr. Young on a bill on which hearings 
are being held now in the House Civil Service Committee, where a 
whole row of amendments to the Foreign Service Act of 1946 are 
proposed. In this report there is no reference to the numbers in- 
volved but my understanding is that there are about 180,000 civil- 
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ians——United States civilians, working overseas. I am interested 
this sentence in the report: 

As indicated above, an adequate appraisal of Gove ‘rnment pay policy that will 
take into account the full gamut of the Government’s operations, both foreign 
and domestic, has not been made. 

I am also aware that there has passed through this committee 
legislation involving foreign operations personnel overseas, 2,530 as 
of the first of this year; defense—military, 5,178; civilian,722. What- 
ever changes we make in this will indirectly affect them but they are 
not in Foreign Service and they are, I presume, starting to build up their 
own Foreign Service along with the USIA. We are not touching this 
problem now. 

The 51 who have been taken in laterally in the past 8 years or some- 
thing like that, since the effective date of the act, is entirely inadequate 
and disappointing and is just numerically completely out of line with 
what we were thinking about in 1946. 

Now, that problem is the one that lies on this table now and the one 
with which you are concerned, but we cannot solve it effectively with- 
out considering the total overseas civilian personnel problem. 

Mrs. Bouron. Mr. ( ‘hairman, may I interrupt you for a moment 
and ask you this: What consideration is going to be possible of the 
plurality of foreign bo rvices that are being set up by every department 
of Government? Could not the Cabinet officers sit down together 
and say, ‘““Now, are we going to have an agricultural foreign service, a 
labor foreign service, and a commercial forei gen service?’ Did we not 
suffer from having too many ambassadors in forei ‘ign countries? 
Certainly it caused confusion among the governments of certain 
countries. Are we going to discuss this problem at any time? 

Mr. Vorys. There again, Mrs. Bolton, the Wriston Committee 
discussed the matter of generalists and specialists that we have drifted 
into, today, and recognized the need in our Foreign Service for spe- 
cialists, economists, and so forth, but the Wriston Committee did not 
deal at all, and I want to be corrected by the distinguished members of 
the committee who are here, within their terms of referenc e, they were 
not authorized to deal with the multiplicity of foreign services that 
we have, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. SatrzMan. That’s correct, sir, though it would be of interest to 
the committee to know, I think that Mr. Phillip Young and Mr. 
DuFlon were in close communication with our committee throughout 
our deliberations and in fact Mr. DuFlon sat at many of our meetings 
and they knew exactly what we were doing and our recommendations 
to the Secretary of State are entirely agreeable, as I understand it, in 
terms of this other study they are carrying on. 

Mr. Vorys. Conversely, the DuFlon report and the Young report 
from which I have just quoted, is that entirely satisfactory to the 
Department of State? 

Mr. Jones. The Department, Congressman Vorys, has supported 
the proposed adjustments on civilian allowances for overseas person- 
nel. The Foreign Service already has most of those benefits. There 
are some additional benefits that would be extended by that proposal, 
such as education, and certain other correlary benefits. We have gone 
on record as endorsing at least the allowance part of the Phillip 
Young program, as did the Wriston Committee recommending the 
same. 


60105—54———-4 
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Mr. Vorys. Now, can you put before us, the dollars and cents 
difference that the proposed amendment would make? I asked our 
staff to get your staff to have for us, today, a setup that would show 
in dollars and cents, the possible handicaps involved in lateral entry 
at the bottom of a class, rather than elsewhere—rather than any 
place in the class, as is proposed by this amendment. 

Mr. SatrzMan. Yes, sir. We have estimated figures, the totals 
of which I mentioned in my statement and we can give those to your 
staff with an explanation of the basis of our estimate. 

Mr. Vorys. I thought perhaps we could have it right now. 

Mr. Saurzman. Yes, indeed. 

Why don’t you read that because you are more familiar with 
than 1? 

Mr. Jones. What we did was to take the Bureau of Near Eastern, 
South Asian and African Affairs and it was found that there are 60 
jobs which have been designated as dual service positions that are 
presently occupied by departmental officers. 

Now, if the authority that has been requested were granted, 
would mean that the average officer coming in under lateral entry 
would receive an increase of $131 over his present salary. If the 
Department did not have that authority and brought them in at the 
minimum rate of the comparable FSO class, the result would be an 
average decrease of $766, so that, looking at it from one standpoint, 
the increase is a rather modest one. The decrease in our judgment is 
so substantial that it would probably deter a large number of these men 
from coming in. And, these particular jobs are the political desk- 
officer-type jobs for the most part in the Geographic Bureau. 

Mr. Vorys. Now, do you have any estims ute of the differential in 
what might be called fringe benefits? That is, the increased allow- 
ances and the earlier retirement—the isle hnd aauhe fringe benefits 
that the Foreign Service officer has which are not available to a civil- 
service employee? 

Mr. Jones. I believe as far as the matter of retirement is concerned, 
the Wriston Committee had estimated that the cost of retirement, if 
you brought in the additional officers up to 3,900, would run in the 
neighborhood of $1.5 million. 

Mr. Vorys. I mean per man. 

Mr. Jongs. I think we would have to do more research, Mr. 
Saltzman, to try to ferret out the retirement thing. That is very 
complicated because of all the variables of how long a person serves, 
whether he serves at unhealthful posts, whether he applies for volun- 
tary retirement, or whether he doesn’t. 

Mr. Vorys. A civil-service employee is going to figure all that 
out—if as you say his transfer is to be voluntar y, he is going to figure 
that out and see how it would pay off, and if it doesn’t attract him net, 
he is not going to transfer. On the other hand I suspect that in many 
instances, a man would be so much better off by making the transfer, 
that he would make it, and then, of course, he is not forced to go over- 
seas, even though he does transfer; isn’t that correct? 

Ir. SatrzMan. No; he is forced to go overseas in that case. 

Mr. Vorys. He can be forced to go overseas but he is not neces- 
sarily in line for overseas duty if he transfers. 

Mr. Sattzman. If he transfers, he will have to serve his share of 
overseas duty, unless he is engaged in some specialty which can’t be 
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replaced for a longer period than he would normally stay in the State 
Department. But in the average case he will have to take his regular 
proportion of overseas duty, once he has joined the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Vorys. Now, you have given us the startling figure of 43 
percent of our Foreign Service officers, senior officers, who have never 
had as much as a year’s service in the United States. 

Mrs. Botton. That doesn’t mean that they haven’t been back 
for a vacation period in the United States? 

Mr. Sattzman. No, Mrs. Bolton. I am talking about actual 
assignment to duty here. 

Mr. Vorys. Assignment to duty, which we called re-Americaniza- 
tion, was a part of the hope of the Foreign Service Act of 1946—that 
there could be such rotation. 

Have you any figures or could you tell us how many Service officers 
have been assigned overlong in the Department of State, who have 
not gone abroad for many years? 

Mr. Sattzman. My understanding is that the law requires them 
to go abroad at the end of 4 years, and I know of no exceptions to that 

Mr. Jongs. Since 1946, that is true. 

Mr. SattzmMan. No exceptions were permitted, I don’t believe 

Mr. Jones. There has been special legislation in a few cases, like 
Mr. L’Heureux. 

Mr. Orwick. There is data referred to in the public report itself 

Mr. SattzMaNn. We will provide anything the committee wants but 
I feel sure the aggregate involved in additional fringe benefits would be 
a small price to pay for the advantages offered by this program. 

Mr. Vorys. Members of the Appropriations Committee who have 
looked into this matter said their estimate of the increased costs would 
be 6 or 7 million dollars a year. 

I don’t know where they got those figures. 

Can you explain how they could have gotten any such impression? 

Mr. SatrzmMan. I can explain one way they might have. I appeared 
on one occasion about 3 weeks ago before the State Department 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee of the House and 
they interrogated me about estimates of costs in connection with the 
whole program—not just the integration program but the whole pro- 
zram—and the figure you have cited is in the vicinity of the figures 

gave them respecting the combination of the integration program 
and the scholarship program and all the other things that were 
recommended by the Wriston Committee. 

Mr. Vorys. I have here a chart which is headed ‘‘Increased Fund 
Required by Recommendations,” and it has $1,550,000 for retirement; 
but it has below that ‘Salary differentials, operational expenses, home 
leave, $2,380,000.”’ 

Now, where did that figure come from? 

Mr. SatrzmMan. Can you talk about that, Mr. Orwick? 


STATEMENT OF DANA ORWICK, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Orwick. Those additional amounts in the figure of $2,380,000, 
include desirable additions to the Department's appropriations to per- 
mit bringing the home-leave program on a regular 2-year basis. The 
present appropriations of the Department only support bringing 
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people home after about 2% to 3 years. One of the committee's 
recommendations was that the Department seek funds to permit the 
2-year home-leave operation. The others are additional amounts for 
extending the hardship differential to Foreign Service officers and 
Foreign Service reserve officers. This authorization is included in 
the overseas allowance bill that you referred to a moment ago. These 
were indicated by the committee as desirable additional amounts, 
and desirable improvements in the Foreign Service Administration, 
but they are not directly related, are not required by the integration 
program. 

Mr. Satrzman. They are independent of the integration program. 
They are a part of the information I gave the House subcommittee 
upon the occasion to which I referred. 

Mr. Vorys. I am trying to get those figures in line with what we 
heard from you, but I am ‘also trying to figure where you get the $1.5 
million—if the average would be $131 a year, then you multiply that 
by 1,000 or 2,000 and you wouldn’t get that. 

Mr. Jones. No, sir, the $1.5 million was with reference to the 
ultimate cost of retirement, putting that on a sound, actuarial basis. 
The per annum increase in salary costs, if this authority were granted 
would, in our judgment, probably be closer to $100 per lateral en- 
trants, rather than the 130 figure I mentioned and applying that to 
2,600 people, if that many came in, it would not exceed, therefore, 
about a quarter of a million dollars for the salary adjustment and that 
is distinct from retirement. 

Mr. Vorys. Well, I understood the cost was estimated at $1.5 
million for retirement and $1.5 million otherwise. That is a $3 million 
total, based on your statement. 

Mr. SattzMan. That is correct, and that $1.5 million for salaries, 
et cetera—not the retirement, but the other $1.5 million that you 
spoke of, consists of several parts. About a quarter of a million of it 
is on salary differentials as just described by Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Vorys. Salary increases? 

Mr. SatrzMan. Salary increases, yes. 

Other components of it are the expense to the State Department of 
carrying out this integration because it will require some additional 
help to do it, and also expenses of movement a the effects of people 
between Washington and overseas in connection with the program. 
We are going to open up new positions to Foreign Service officers in 
the United States in which they will be brought back to the United 
States and it will cost money to bring their household goods and so 
on in. 

Mr. Vorys. It seems to me we ought to have a breakdown on the 
effect of the present and proposed law on salaries. 

What I thought we were going to have here this morning was the 
salary brackets for the various dinieh so that we could just see at a 
glance, that you could put a man halfway in—halfway up—if he 
deserved to be halfway up, you could see at a glance what the dollar 
problem is. 

Mr. SatrzmMan. We have that. You will see it. 

Mr. Futron. Mr. Chairman, before you proceed to another prob- 
lem. On this problem of lateral entry, the question, of course, is how 
to establish the best policy, the optimal policy of lateral entry. That 
would involve (1) the proportion of people who would come in by 
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lateral entry compared to the whole, (2) it would involve the places 
where they would be placed—that is the scale of the level on which 
they would enter, (3) it would involve the type of work they would go 
into, and (4) it would involve the timing, which would raise the ques- 
tion of the impact on the Department morale, administratively. 

This is bound up with the time factor where you would have to say, 

‘We will plan to do this over a definite period of time.” 

My question is raised because of the statement of Mr. Vorys as to 
the small amount of the lateral entry program that has progressed so 
far. I would like to have submitted what will be the policy at which 
you are aiming, overall, compared to what you practically have to do 
under the circumstances. I would like to see what your plan is, in 
view of those factors I have outlined. 

Mr. SaurzMan. I made an opening statement, Mr. Fulton, which 
did outline that and which covered substantially the points you 
mentioned, particularly the time one. 

Mr. Futron. I will look at your statement. 

Mr. Saurzman. Where I said the plan was to carry it out within 2 
years. 

Mr. Fuuron. Do you have a definitely spaced program? 

Mr. SaLtrzMan. Yes. 

Mr. Fuiron. And you have also thought through these various 
elements that are really part of an overall plan for it? 

Mr. SaurzMan. Yes. 

Mr. Futron. When you are talking of lateral entry, the person who 
is in the foreign service now can look and see what impact there is 
going to be and see what the overall picture is going to be under a 
specific plan 

Mr. Saurzman. That is all being explained to them in the field. 
Not only by circular and so on, but by actual people going, to the 
extent practical, to the field and telling them the story. 

Mr. Fuuron. My belief that lateral entry should not be pressed 
so hard that there is a feeling of the present personnel being pushed 
around, either down or up or sideways. That complaint would come 
from the people now in the Foreign Service. I want to maintain the 
integrity of the Foreign Service. 

Mr. SatrzMan. The Secretary does too, sir. The Wriston Com- 
mittee and the Secretarv both realized that on one hand, it shouldn’t 
be pushed too hard, but on the other hand that you have to get on 
with it, because if you just say, as has been done before, ‘“This should 
be done within a reasonable number of years,’’ or something of that 
sort, it never gets done. 

Mr. Fuuron. And then the person in the Foreign Service is always 
afraid of the proposal and he doesn’t know what he is up against. 

Mr. SautzMan. The Secretary believes that the thing to do is to 
work out the best plan you can but have a specific plan so, as you say, 
they know exactly what is going to happen. 

Mr. Futon. That is fine. Thank you. 

Mr. Benriey. Mr. Saltzman, there is nothing in this proposed 
amendment here, that would stimulate recruitment to the Foreign 
Service at the bottom, is there? 

Mr. SautrzMan. It might be that a potential recruit at the bottom 
would find, in reading this integration program, or being informed of 
the integration program, that. he had greater opportunity in the 
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Foreign Service than he had before, because there is more flexibility, 
more Foreign Service officer jobs and, therefore, more ways to the top. 

Mr. Bentiey. When he goes in at the bottom in class 6 his chance 
for promotion upward is to some extent determined by the number 
of people ahead of him? 

Mr. SatrzmMan. To some extent. 

Mr. Bentiey. What would his reaction be when he finds a large 
number of people being brought in at the middle and upper grades of 
the Service who are ahead of him? Wouldn’t that somewhat slow 
his chances down? 

Mr. Sautrzman. If he thought about it carefully it wouldn’t neces- 
sarily do so, I don’t think because although there are more people in 
the ranks above him, there are more jobs in the ranks above him, in 
those intermediate classes above him than there were before. And 
he has more opportunities for displaying his abilities and there are 
more places where he can go upon promotion than there were before. 

Mr. Bentiey. Then you don’t think it would affect his chances 
one way or the other materially. 

Mr. Saurzman. I think it improves his chances. I think he has 
a better opportunity with this expanded, broadened, more flexible 
Foreign Service. 

Mr. Bent.iey. I just am trying to visualize the reaction of the 
junior class 6 officer when he sees the whole wave of new entrants in 
above him and I am just wondering whether that would tend to 
discourage him or whether that would give him more chance to go 
upward. This problem of recruiting at the bottom is just as serious 
a one as adequately staffing your middle and upper grades in the 
Service. 

Chairman CuiperFieLD. That is the question I was worried about, 
Mr. Bentley, the question you have raised just now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Morton. If you had a 10 percent selection-out, or attrition 
in a grade and there was 200 in that grade, there would be 20 vacancies 
there per annum. If you expand that to 600 in that grade of class 5, 
say, there would be 60 opportunities there from selection-out, in addi- 
tion to those normally promoted. So by broadening it the smart 
boy in 6 has more slots he can go to in 5. 

Mr. Bentiey. Are you going to follow that same selection-out 
process? 

Mr. Morton. There will be a constant selection-out process as there 
has been. 

Mr. Bent ey. The same percentages? 

Mr. Morton. I don’t know what the percentages would be because 
we had to up the percentages during the reduction in force. I mean 
whatever the proper percentage is. 

Mr. Bentvey. I would like to express the hope that as much 
attention can be given to the problem of recruitment at the bottom 
as there is in lateral entry. 

Mr. SatrzmMan. That is our intention, Mr. Bentley. We are not 
talking about it today because that is not the subject of the amend- 
ment but we are very conscious of the other. 
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Mr. Vorys. On lateral entry could you tell us roughly where the 
lateral entries are going to be, roughly in what classes, proportionately? 
Do you have a chart or something or other that would explain that? 

Mr. SattzmMan. We have a chart which we can display here. 

(A chart was referred to entitled, “The Shape of an Integrated 
Foreign Service by Origin and Grade Structure,” as follows:) 


THE SHAPE OF AN INTEGRATED FOREIGN SERVICE BY 
ORIGIN AND GRADE STRUCTURE * 


574 


922 





“BASED ON PRESENT CLASS STRUCTURE OF FSO CORPS AND THOSE OTHER OFFICERS G 2 3867 
WHOSE POSITIONS WOULD BE DESIGNATED FOR FSO STAFFING total ”" 


Mr. SatrzMan. This shows the breakdown after the integration 
program is fully carried out. 

In the middle you have these dark blue parts, showing the present 
Foreign Service officers in those classes. 

The brown one on the left, the new Foreign Service officers who will 
come in from the civil service, the lighter blue from the reserve, and 
the ones on the right from the staff. 

Mrs. Boiron. We can’t see the figures at all. 

Mr. Orwick. On FSO-1, present is 103. The tentative analysis 
of those coming in would be from the reserve corps and the number is 
30. None from the civil service. 

Mr. Vorys. Class 1 gets $12,800 up to $14,300. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Orwick. Entering the FSO-2 level where there are approxi- 
mately 143, there would be approximately 142 from the Depariment 
and 55 from the reserve corps. 

Mr. Vorys. That class 2 is $11,130 up to $12,700. 

Mr. Orwick. In class 3 the present strength is 232 and there would 
be added from the Department 181 and from the Foreign Service 
reserve 45, and from the Foreign Service staff officer class of a com- 
parable rank, 116. 

Mr.Vorys. That class 3 is $9,130 up to $11,130. 
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Mrs. Botton. And what do they do? Could you call them Am- 
bassadors, Ministers, attachés, or secretaries? Just so we would-know 
a little bit about it. 

Mr. Futron. What is the job class designation? 

Mr. Sautrzman. I think Mr. Wailes can do a much better job than 
I can. 

Mr. Waites. The career Ministers are practically all either chiefs 
of mission, or deputy chiefs of mission in our 12 largest posts with the 
exception of 1 or 2 here in Washington. 

FSO-1’s are normally the deputy chiefs of mission at the medium- 
sized posts and smaller posts. 

There are a few Ambassadors in class 1 and 1 or 2 Assistant Secre- 
taries. 

FSO-2, the large bulk would be deputy chiefs of mission at smaller 
posts and there are 1 or 2 in places like Montreal and 1 or 2 other big 
places. In class 3 they would be the chief of the economic section 
or political section of an Embassy or consul in charge of a post or a 
certain number of consul generals in class 3 at smaller posts or con- 
sular sections of missions. 

Class 4 would be the principal officers at smaller posts or second 
secretaries doing political economic work in missions. 

Mrs. Bouton. And they get how many new out of the service? 

Mr. Orwick. There are 250 in class 4 at the present time and they 
get 46 from the reserve corps, 265 from the staff corps, and 341 from 
the Department. 

Mr. Vorys. Pay for class 4 is $6,963 up to $8,863. 

Mr. Fuuton. Could I ask something about transferability? 

Mr. Vorys. Yes. 

Mr. Futon. I want to ask about how rigid .that classification is. 
What opportunity do you have for discretion among the classes and 
the individuals? One good example to me is our good friend Jack 
Peurifoy, who was Ambassador to Greece. He goes down to a hot 
spot like Guatemala and takes a $5,000 cut in salary. To me that 
is incredible. It may be a smaller country but the problems steam 
up. What administrative possibility is there outside of legislation of 
doing something for him? 

Mr. Saurzman. Mr. Fulton, I think that depends not on these 
salary scales at all but the salaries for Ambassadors and Ministers 
which have been set by the Congress. The salary for the fellow in 
Greece is different than the salary in Guatemala. 

Mr. Furton. I may do something legislatively. That was an 
example, but the point overall is, what administrative discretion can 
you use among the classes, or transferability, in taking into account 
special situations? 

Mr. Saurzman. I think the Secretary has almost full discretion on 
that, assigning people to jobs. He can do pretty much as he likes 
on that. 

Mr. Futon. Our setting this proposal up wouldn’t make it rigid 
nor would it put it in a place where it gets a little bit woody as it 
occasionally may get in civil service. 

I want you to ‘have something you can administer very well. I 
want wide room for administrative judgment in changed circumstances. 
Now is that in this sort of a plan? 
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Mr. SattzMaN, As far as assignment is concerned, I understand it is. 
I say it that way because there are some of the details of this with 
which I am not yet familiar. 

Mr. Fuuron. In other fields, such as on rural-mail delive ry systems, 
the only way the post office now by statute can cancel out a particular 
rural-mail delivery is for the man to die or resign. Otherwise he is 
in there for life, whether we need him or not. That is an extreme of 
rigidity. 

In the State Department and in the Foreign Service, I want to make 
sure that we don’t get into a position where, by offering lots of benefits 
and protections, we make it so rigid administratively that it gets to 
be bulky. I think that it must be a fluid system. 

Mr. SattzMan. Where assignment is concerned—and Mr. Wailes 
will correct me if | am wrong, I believe that with the exception of those 
posts which are chief of mission posts where nomination and confirma- 
tion by the Senate is required, the Secretary of State has full discretion 
with regard to the assignment of the Foreign Service officer. 

Mrs. Boiron. Could we finish? 

Mr. Waixs. The next class is FSO-5. They are in charge of a 
certain number of the smaller consulates and are the second and 
third secretaries at missions. 

Such as assistant political officers and economic officers. 

Mrs. Bo.tron. How much do they get? How many are there? 

Mr. Wass. There are 308 in FSO-5 at the moment. This would 
bring in 541 from the staff corps, most of whom are now vice consuls 
or consuls or doing consul work, and 371 from the Department. 

Mr. Vorys. In class 5 they get paid $5,313, up to $6,713, and, of 
course, that is, as the chart shows, where it is contemplated that the 
big influence will come. 

Could you tell us, Mr. Wailes or Mr. Saltzman, what kind of jobs 
those people are doing, the 371 in the Department who would be 
expected to fit into class 5? 

What kind of civil service jobs are they doing there? I can under- 
stand about the staff people, and the big bulk of promotions or lateral 
transfers would take place from that group, as shown by the chart, 
but I am wondering about the civil service people. What would 
they be doing in the Department now that would make them dual 
service? 

Mr. SatrzMaANn. That would be shown by the breakdown with 
which I offered to supply you. They are doing officer-type work 
having to do directly with foreign affairs and it is for that reason that 
their positions have been style d as forei ‘ign-service positions. 

Mr. Wai.ss. The large bulk of their group are now the junior desk 
officers. For instance, on the Canadian desk there are two junior 
officers there as well as one senior officer. 

It would take care of them. The assistant administrative officers in 
our central services and communications areas, and so on, even in our 
budget and fiscal shop where a knowledge of overseas activities is 
pretty essential to do the job here. Also our junior research people. 
They are GS-9 to 11, which is a junior grade of officer category. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you think you have 371 in the Department who 
would carry a marshal’s baton in their knapsack—that is, would be 
able to go in as officers and have the personality, character, and other 
requirements, that would qualify them to go in and move up. 

Mrs. Boiron. Be out on their own the way they are? 
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Mr. Wares. In general, I would think so. Undoubtedly some of 
these people will have the training but not as much training as the 
FSO-6’s that are up in here. 

Mr. Vorys. Can you tell us how many in that civil-service bracket 
there are in the Department. 

Mr. Watrues. All 37 

Mrs. Botton. In addition, how many are there? 

Mr. SAttzMan. GS-9’s, 10’s, and 11’s, you mean? 

Mrs. Boiron. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. It would be interesting to see what the civil service 
group in the Department, the ones that are left in that are still civil 
service, What that would look like along that line in class 5. 

Mr. SattzMan. We have that, don’t we? 

Mr. Jonges. We don’t have that breakdown with us, I am afraid, 
Mr. Saltzman. 

Mr. SatrzMan. We can easily get it. 

Mr. Orwicx. In total there have been designated from the officer 
level in the Department, from GS-9 and up, approximately 1,200 
posit ions where it would be desirable to have foreign service experience. 
That leaves 876 in all those grades that would not be designated and 
would continue to be staffed by civil service officers. 

Mr. Vorys. The GS-9’s get how much? 

Mr. Jones. $5,060 is the entrance salary. 

Mr. Vorys. From there on up, you would contemplate that 1,200 
would be foreign service officers and 800 would continue as civil 
service employees. 

Mr. Sautrzman. Those 341 don’t come in automatically. They 
have to be admitted and if their records do “ justify it, or if their 
personality or anything else doesn’t justify it they won’t be admitted 
into the Foreign Service. 

Chairman CurperFieLp. Do they have to pass some _ specific 
exar ing.tions? 

Mr. SaurzmMan. There will be two parts to the exar ination process. 
The first pert will be » very cereful scrutiny of all their credentials. 
Not only their records but things that their supervisors have said 
about them. Theat will be done by a panel of three senior officers of 
the Depart‘rent. Then, they will 2ppear before a senior off cer of the 
Departrrent for a personal interview. It will not be a book-leerning 
exerination but to see if they are suitable to go into foreign service. 

If they pass both of those they would be adr itted. 

Mr. Vorys. They a have no written exam ination? 

Mr. Saurzman. No, si 

Mr. Vorys. W ouldn’t they have to pass some sort of physical 
exa’y Ins ti yn? 

Mr. Satrzman. I should have included that. Yes, of course, they 
will. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you have any idea of the prospective mortality on 
a physical thet would be tough enough to screen people for service 
any plece in the world? 

Mr. Satrzman. I don’t; no, sir. 

Do you have any guess on that, Tom. 


Mr. Wames. No. 
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Mrs. Botton. When you go to Peru, or someplace at a high altitude 
you have a very careful examination, do you not? 

Mr. Waites. We have a physical examination every 2 years now 
and every time you go through Washington, and a special one when 
you are going to a very bad country. 

Mr. Futon. You would go into their sources of information and 
the basis of their judgment and so forth. 

Mr. SaLTzMan. It is an interview for suitability. 

Mr. Vorys. Just one question on Mr. Wailes’ statement: How often 
are there physical examinations required of your civil-service per- 
sonnel? Are there any at all? 

Mr. Waites. | don’t know of any except the initial appointment 
and every year an X-ray machine comes down to the Department in a 
truck and covers most everyone. 

Mr. Vorys. In substance, after they get in, there is no system of 
physical examinations at all. 

Mr. Waites. That is right. 

Mr. Vorys. Now, as I get it, one of the reasons why there have been 
but 51 to get in has been that the Board of Foreign Service, and the 
Foreign Service examiners, have been more strict than expected; is 
that correct? Hasn’t that been one element? 

Mr. Saurzman. | don’t think there is any doubt of that, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. I believe your report indicated a backlog of a couple 
thousand who have applie -d for this? 

Mr. SaLrzMan. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Botron. And they have been waiting and they have been 
waiting and finally they go into business. 

(A chart was referred to, entitled “1951 Plan To Increase FSO’s by 
fale ral Entry Failed,” as follows:) 


_ 1951 PLAN TO INCREASE F505 BY LATERAL ENTRY FAILED 
” FOREIGN SERVICE LATERAL 


“OFFICERS ENTRY 
2500 2,150 
PROPOSED 


74 





‘ win 
Nov. /95/ June 1954 APPLIED APPOINTED 


\ THE MUMBER OF FOREION SERVICE OFFICERS ALTHOUGH MANY APPLIED - ONLY 
DEGREASED RATHER THAW INGREASED A FEW WERE APPOINTED 
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Mr. SaurzMan. This chart shows what happened in 1951. In 
1950 there was the Secretary’s advisory committee and they recom- 
mended an integration plan and the Secretary issued a directive in 
1951 to carry out the recommendation and, as you see, it was proposed 
that the Foreign Service officer corps be increased to 2,500 and, as a 
matter of fact, on invitation, 2,150 people applied for lateral entry, of 
which, up to date, only 74 have been appointed. That 74 figure re- 
flects some that have been appointed since the report was written. 
When the report was written, that number was only 26; 51 were since 
1946 and 26 since 1951. Since the report was written another 48 
have come in, making that 74 instead of 26. 

Mr. Vorys. There were 2,150 who have applied and are ready to 
take their chances on the present Foreign Service Act which permits 
them only to go in at the bottom of their class; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Saurzman. I don’t think they were all willing to take their 
chances, sir, because they knew that there was a measure pending or 
introduced, I have forgotten which, to do just what this amendment 
would do, and then a great many of them declined appointment. 
A great many of this 2,150 didn’t go through with it. 

Mr. Vorys. How many declined appointment, and do you have 
any idea how many declined appointment on account of the salary 
they would get? 

Mr. Orwick. At the time this particular program was announced 
in 1951, the Department then announced that it would seek legislation 
to permit appointment on a lateral basis at the appropriate in-class 
salary step, and I think Mr. Richards introduced a bill which would 
have provided that authority. 

That was not pursued by the Department, however. It is difficult 
to say how many people declined as a result of the Department’s not 
obtaining that authority because there were two steps involved here. 
vee the applicant had to make application by November 1951, and 

150 did so apply. The next step was that they were to set a ‘time 
at which they would prefer to be examined. Most people waited until 
they saw whether there was action forthcoming on providing authority 
which would permit their appointment at any salary in the class, and 
so out of 2,150 less than 600 actually requested the fixing of an exam- 
ination date. Of the 450 or so of those examined and the 175 offered 
appointments, I believe the records show where we actually have a 
written declination or deferment of an appointment, of which there 
are probably about 30; the majority of them gave as the reason the cut 
in salary that was involved. 

Chairman CuHipeRFIELD. Can you tell us when the proposed legisla- 
tion was brought to this committee? What I am getting at, I think 
the same thing happened then that is happening now. It was brought 
in right at the tail end of a session. 

Mr. Jones. I believe that bill, H. R. 5723, was presented to the 
Bureau of the Budget in June or July, 1951, and it was not presented 
to your committee “until Se ptember or October. 

Chairman CurrerrieLp. That is the point I am getting at. 

Mr. Jones. It took us 3 months or more to get the bill out of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Vorys. I can give a little testimony on that. Former Assistant 
Secretary McFall came and talked with me and no doubt with others, 
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in the summer of 1952—almost this late in the session—certainly it 
was in the summer—about bringing up legislation involving this same 
amendment, and he asked whether it would be timely, and I gave him 
my judgment that it would be better to wait until the beginning of 
the next session. I know I have been expecting this legislation, 
therefore, ever since January 20, 1953, but so far as I know it didn’t 
get here until July 13, 1954. 

Are there other questions? 

If not, we want to thank you very much for your presentation and 
I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the committee meet tomorrow at 10 
o’clock for further consideration of this measure in executive session 
and possibly by that time we will have the various data requested. 

Mr. Futron. I want to thank Mr. Saltzman for his cooperation. 
It is very helpful and informative. 

Mr. SatrzmMan. Thank you. 

Mrs. Bouron. | just wonder if Mr. Wailes has anything to contribute 
to this whole thing from the standpoint of the Foreign Service officer. 

Mr. Wartes. I feel, Mrs. Bolton, it will be a lifesaver for the Foreign 
Service. I think we need it. Perhaps as an example, | am leaving 
on Friday to go to a few of the big posts in Europe to explain it to the 
people there. If 1 weren’t in favor of it | wouldn’t dare do it. 

Mr. Vorys. Without objection the committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, July 15, 1954.) 
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A UNIFIED FLEX/BLE SERVICE 
REQUIRES READ/JUSTMENT OF PERSONNEL 
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CW SERVICE 
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©. 1300 FS. OFFICERS 
B 200 FS. RESERVE 


| 4300 f S$. STAFF 
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STRENGTH COMMITTEE 
1954 
LONG-TERM NEED REQUIRES 
BROAD-BASED RECRUITMENT 
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PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


(Department of State and Foreign Service employees as of February 28, 1954 


By Category 


Departmental Employees 
1. Officers (GS-7 and up 
2. Clerical (GS-6 and below) - 


Foreign Service Employees 


1. Chiefs of Mission (non-career 

2. Foreign Service Officers__-_-_ ~~ 
3. Foreign Service Reserve Officers 
4. Foreign Service Staff Officers_- 
5. Foreign Service clerical_-—- 

6. Aliens (employed abroad) -__-- 


Total 
Total aliens 


In the United States and abroad 


American personnel__-- 


By Location 


Departmental employees - - - 


Foreign Service 
1. Chiefs of Mission 


(non- 
career)... ct piminls oe 
2. Foreign Service Officers- 
3. Foreign Service Reserve Of- 
ficers aid 
4. Foreign Service Staff Officers 


and employees-_-_-- - - 
5. Aliens- --- 


Grand Total: All Personnel 


1 Foreign Service Officer strength as of March 10, 
2 Includes 20 part time consular agents. 
3 Jncludes 78 aliens who work part time. 


In U.S 
5, 376 
201 
15 
145 
5, 737 
1954, 


2, 736 
Jones 2, 640 
5, 376 
33 
1, 285! 
‘i 207 
~~ eee 
one mare 
: 9, 12534 
14, 874 
TN aw ke ie call 11, 125 
Ce ee ee ae 9, 125 
a erick eg ws tal a 20, 250 
Overseas Totals 
So 33 
1,084 | 1, 285! 
192 | 207 
| | 
4, 0792 | 4, 224 
9, 1253 | 9, 125 
14, 513 
20, 250 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER CORPS: APPOINTMENTS 
AND YEARLY STRENGTH LEVELS SINCE 1924 


Before 1940 


1924—Under the Rogers Act the separate Diplomatic (122 officers) and 
Consular (511 officers) Services were combined to form “the 
Foreign Service of the United States.” 

1924-1938—Appointment largely to the bottom class. Average of 
about 30 such appointments annually; average of 1 or 2 lateral 
appointments annually; total strength of corps increased from 640 
in 1924 to 702 in 1938. 

1939—105 Commerce and 9 Agriculture foreign service officers amalga- 
mated into Foreign Service Officer corps. 


Since 1940 





aay © te Lateral entry 
RRs fee Ne ee ee Strength 
Tous oy ae {nA Annual | level as 
I Rnwere | S. | Rogers! Man- | F; 8. | attrition) of start 
Act | Lan ie | of year 
| Act | 1946 | Act | power | 10946 
1924 | o- 516| 1924 |Act 1946 Sec. 517 | 
ne LE de pis nga we she 6 a 1 |. ae ss 2 
1940__- 35 oi S| MS ete csp beni 20 | 826 
Mia! .eL.. tL. & |} 32] 842 
1942___ i... Pre Mla nny = mae” 857 
1943___ Pr PF: ee tek 32 | 856 
1944___ wt lene bestzc:=, ae 48 | 826 
1945_- i... a ie B= oe 16 792 
1946__- 162 2 | year |__. sh 10 | 820 
1947- ita aes eh 102 6 53 | 975 
1948__. ead 10 64 0 | 62 1, 252 
1949__- . 45 pee eae cheers ; 5 52 1, 294 
1950 152 | 8 62 1 1. 302 
1951 ; 99 | | {7 82 | 1,390 
| le ) | | 
nt... dca ku ee nnijtlicneetatt SHON «) 50%) 1, 420 
1953 ia ; 0 : ais aes 0 1303| 1,4278 


ee ats oa. 0 oan nes (?) | 1,2974 
1 Program under the 1951 Directive. On October 1, 1951, when the program began, the 


strength was 1,373 officers 





2101 pending appointment 

3 There were 36 additional interim appointments not confirmed by Senate. These were later 
withdrawn and most were converted to Foreign Service Reserve end Foreign Service Staff. 
Attrition and strength figures do not include 36 recess appointments. 

‘As of January 1, 1954. Total! strength on March 10, 1954, was 1,285 officers. 


§ Of this total only 355 of the appointees began the examining process after Nov. 13, 1946, the 
effective date of the Foreign Service Act. The rest had begun the examining process earlier. 
* No appointments to Class 6 since August 1952. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER APPOINTMENTS SINCE 
JANUARY 1, 1945? 


By entry at the lowest class (FSO 6 or equiva- 
lent) 
1. Under the Rogers Act of 1924____-_| 
2. Armed Services Examination (ap- | 
pointed under Rogers Act and 

Foreign Service Act of 1946) _-_-- 
3. Foreign Service Act of 1946__..___--- 


By lateral entry 
1. Manpower Act of 1946___-- 

2. Foreign Service Act of 1946: 

Oe) OU, it scucench ue oe ital 

(b) Sec. 520 (reinstatement) - - - 


a a 





Examined 


889 


1,068 Have Entered the Foreign Service Officer Corps: 


| 
| 
| 





Appointed 

125 
360 
355 

— 840 
166 
51 
11 

—— 228 

1, 068 


1 Of the 1,285 Foreign Service Officers on duty today, 67.5 percent entered the Service after 


January 1, 1945. 
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AMEND THE FOREIGN SERVICE ACT OF 1946 


COMPOSITION AND GRADE STRUCTURE OF AN INTEGRATED FOREIGN SERVICE 


An approximation based upon the assumption that all present Departmental officers holding proposed **Foreign 










Service” 5 tions together with all reserve and certain staff officers above Class 10) are integrated into the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps at existing salary levels 
TOTALS 
WoO] BY CLASS 
: EPARTM TA c 
y 4 
a = 
F EIGN 

Ce OF E * 


FORE! ERVICE 
STAFF OFFICERS 


: 


133 


340 


574 


FSS~-6- 166 
FSS-7-217 


FSS-8-158 1229 


023 





3,867 


*This chart is based on present personnel strength and does not necessarily reflect 
present positions. Departmental officers in *‘Schedule C"* positions are excluded. 
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Illustrative list of positions in the Department of State that will be designated for 
staffing by the Foreign Service Officer Corps 


OFFICE SYMBOLS 


Ss Office of the Secretary ARA Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 
U Office of the Under Secretary EUR Bureau of European Affairs 
oO Office of the Under Secretary for Adminis- FE Bureau of Far Ea tern Affairs 
tration NEA _ Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and 
8/P Policy planning staff African Affairs 
8/8 The Executive Secretariat L Legal Adviser 
Cc Counselor E Assistant Secretary, Economic Affairs 
G Deputy Under Secretary P Assistant Secretary, Public Affairs 
A Assistant Secretary, Administration R Special assistant, Intelligence 
SCA Bureau of Security RB Regional bureaus, iacluding ARA, EUR, 
H Assistant Secretary, Congressional Relations FE, NEA 


UNA _ Bureau of United Nations Affairs 


Depart- 
ment of 
State 
office or 
bureau 


Civil-service 


escri : 
Description classification 


Political: 





International relations officers (desk officers GS- 131-15 | All RB 
Do GS-131-14 Do 

International relations officers GS 131-13 Do 
Do GS-131- 12 Do 
Do GS-131-11 Do 

Director, Office of British Communication and Northern European Affairs GS-131-15 | EUR 

Director, Office of European Regional Affairs GS-131-16 | EUR 

International relations officer (international organizations) GS- 131-15 | EUR 
Do GS-131-11 EUR. 
Do GS-131-7 EUR, 

Foreign affairs officer GS-130-15 | AI RB 
Do... GS- 130-14 Do 
Do. GS-130-13 Do 
Do. GS-130-12 Do 
Do GS-130-11 Do, 

Economic: 

International economist GS-112-14 Do 
Do GS-112-13 Do 
Do_. GS-112-12 Do 
Do_. GS-112-11 Do 

Financial economist GS-113-14 | ARA 
Do | GS-113 EUR 

Lahor economist -- G8-116-15 | EUR 

Director, Office of Economic Defense and Trade Policy GS : Ej 

International economist (economic defense and trade policy) ---- Gs E. 

Do us Gs- E. 
Do . G8 E. 
Do Gs E, 

International economist (commercial policy) --. Gs 1 E. 
Do 7 GS-1 E, 
Do GS-1 E. 
Do | GS-1 E. 

Chief, Agricultura] Products Staff GS-1 E. 

International economist (agricultural products) -- GS-1 E. 
Do._. Gs-1 E. 
Do GS-1 E. 

Director, Office of Financial Development Policy---- G8-113- E. 

Financial economist GS-113-13 | E, 
Do GS-113-12 | E. 

Foreign affairs officer (transportation) - - GS-130-14 | ARA. 
Do GS-130-12 | ARA, 

Chief, Aviation Policy Staff GS-130-15 | E. 

Foreign affairs officer (shipping) GS-130-12 | E. 

Foreign affairs officer (telecommunications) --. - GS-130-12 | E. 

Public affairs: 

Foreign affairs officer (information and cultural) GS-130-15 | All RB, 
Do : | GS-130-14 Do. 
Do ee au GS-130-13 Do, 

Policy coordinator (public affairs) - -. GS-130-15 | P. 

Chief, Public Services Division... GS-010-15 | P. 

Information specialist _ _ - - ‘ ‘ GS-010-14 | P. 
“eae ‘ GS-010-13 | P, 
WO. saceu oe ii ‘ ‘ GS-010-12 | P. 
MO. Sccee 2 ‘ aa GS8-010-11 | P. 
Ee 4 d ideale swede wae GS8-010 9 Pr. 

Chief, News Division___-.----- ees GS8-010-15 | P. 

Press officer _ _ - - a5 ska ell GS-010-13 | P. 


Chief, Historica] Division ; ‘ ceukes iF late GS-170-15 ' P. 
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Illustrative list of positions in the Department of State that will be designated for 
staffing by the Foreign Service Officer Corps—Continued 


Depart- 
"é 5 ment of 
Description Civil-service | “State 

classification 
office or 
bureau 

Public affairs—Continued 
Historian GS-170-14 | P. 

Do GS-170- 13 | P. 

Do GS-170-12 | P. 

Do GS-170-11 Pr. 

Do GS-170-9 ve 
Chief, Youth Activities Division (educational exchang: GS-130-14 | P. 

Chief, Specialist Division (educational excange GS-130-14 | P 
Foreign affairs officer (educational exchange GS-130-13 P 

Do GS-130-12 | P. 

Do_. GS-130-11 P. 

Do GS- 130-9 P. 

United Nations affeirs 
Special assistant GS-130-15 | UNA. 
Director, Office of United Nations Economic and Social Affairs GS-130-15 UNA. 
Foreign affairs officer (economic and social affair GS-130-14 | UNA. 

Do GS-130-13 UNA. 

Do GS-130-11 UNA. 

Do GS-130-9 UNA 

Do GS-130-7 UNA. 

Foreign affairs officer ( lependent area affairs GS-130-13 | UNA. 

D GS-130-12 | UNA 

Do GS- 130-11 | UNA. 

Do GS-130-9 UNA. 

Do GS-130-7 UNA. 

Intelligence 
Intelligence research officer GS-132-14 | EUR 
Director, Office of Intelligence Research GS-132-15 R. 
Intelligence research officer (area specialists GS-132-14 | R. q 

Do GS-132-13 | R ; 

Do GS-132-12 | R. 

Do GS8-132-11 R. 

Do si ‘ GS-132-9 R. 

Do 3 GS-132-7 R. i 
Chief, Division of Functional Intelligence GS-132-15 | R. : 
Intelligence research officer (functional . GS-132-14 | R. 

Do GS8-132-13 | R. 

Do c GS§-132-12 | R. : 

Do agi GS-132-11 | R. 

Do 4 adh > - : GS-132-9 R. 

Consular affairs 
Director, Office of Special Consular Services GS-130-15 | SCA. : 
Chief, Seaman’s Affairs Section | GS-130-12 | SCA. 4 
Foreign affairs officer GS-13)-11 | SCA. 
Do__. GS8-13)-9 SCA. 
Do GS-130-7 SCA. 
Adjudicator (passport) - - -. GS-960-9 SCA. 
Do GS-9 0-7 SCA. 
Director, Visa Office__- GS-130-15 | SCA. 
Foreign affairs officer (visa GS-139-13 | SCA. 

Do 3 GS-130-11 | SCA. ; 

a. GS-139-9 | SCA. ‘ 

Do GS-130-7 SCA. 

Administration 
Executive director GS-301-15 | All RB. 
Deputy executive director GS-301-14 Do. 
Administrative management specialist GS-301-13 Do. 

Do.. : GS-301-12 Do. 

Do GS-301-11 Do. 

Do ; GS-301-9 Do. } 

Do gs ona . GS-301-7 Do. } 
Post management specialist : GS-301-12 | FE. 

Do . GS-301-11 FE. 

Do... 1 5 ; GS8-301-9 FE. 

Do GS-301-7 FE. 

Organization and methods examiner GS-303-13 | NEA. } 

Do GS-303-12 | FE. 7 
Budget examiner GS-560-14 | EUR. 

Do- i pe. GS-560-9 FE, 

Director, Office of International Administration GS-301-15 | UNA. 
Int -rnutional adm.nistration officer GS-301-14 | UNA. 
Do GS-301-13 | UNA. 


Do EP GS-301-7 | UNA. : 
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Iilustrative list of positions in the Department of State that will be designated for 
staffing by the Foreign Service Office Corps—Continued 


Depart- 
. ment of 
Description ivil-servies State 
classification : 
office or 


bureau 


Administration—Continued 


Administrative officer (international conferences GS-301-13 | UNA 
Do GS-301-12 | UNA 
Do GS-301-11 | UNA 
Executive director GS-130-15 | UNA 
Special assistant (administration GS-301-15 | A 
Realty assistant GS-1172-9 | A 
Chief, Telegraph Branch GS-301-13 | A 
Chief, Personnel Operations Division GS-201-15 | A 
Personnel officer (area officer) GS-201-12 | A 
Chief, Specialized Training Branch GS-1710-14 | A 
College professor (regional GS-1710-13 | A 
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